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Memorabilia. 


UST a year ago we called attention to the 

need of a permanent building for the 
Institute of Historical Research, whose tem- 
porary premises have soon to be demolished 
in the development of the Bloomsbury site by 
ihe University of London. An appeal is 
now being made for £100,000 for this pur 
pose. Lord Crewe, the chairman, and Sir 
Basil Blackett, the hon. treasurer of the Ap- 
peal Committee, state very clearly what the 
Institute already does, and what it hopes to 
do in the future. ‘‘ The services of the In- 
stitute, as a laboratory for training and 
advanced study, and as an organising centre, 
are available for research workers of alJ 
countries; and the only branches of history 
outside its care are those for which adequate 


rovision exists elsewh within the Uni- | |. BIR aE : 
P gs poll ag a | possibilities, and ‘‘Garter’’ told his 


versity of London. In _ the new building, 
which will form part of the University’s great 


| nection with the Institute. 


Experts are 
lametiting the scarcity of an important class 


| of documentary evidence — the records of 


business men and firms which are often des 
troyed for lack of office space. The docu- 
ments that do exist in the hands of firms 
and families descended from business men, 
are completely inaccessible, principally be- 
cause there is no organisation for discover- 
ing them. It is proposed to map out the 
ground by compiling a register of all busi 
ness records more than one hundred years 


| old, and it is hoped that the Council eventu- 
| ally will form a section of the British Re 
| cords Association. 


N June 15, the six hundred and fourth an- 
niversary of the birth of the Black 


| Prince, Sir Gerald Wollaston, Garter King 


/and After.’’ 


of Arms, delivered at the Canterbury Cathe- 
dral Festival of Music and Drama, an ex- 
ceedingly interesting lecture on ‘‘ Heraldry 
and Chivalry: the Days of the Black Prince 
Touching upon the growth of 
heraldry from the time of William the Con- 
queror, he pointed out that, although her- 
aldry played a great part in the lives of men 


| and nations, nothing is known of its actual 


origin or about those who invented the rules 
and controlled heraldry in its early days. 
Surprising as it may seem to those un- 
acquainted with the subject, many women are 


| interested in heraldry. possibly by reason of 
| its often brilliant colouring and its decora- 


block, it is hoped to provide separate seminar | 


libraries for the general and local history of 
England and Wales, for the history of Scot: 
land, London, the British Empire overseas, 
the United States of America, Ibero-America, 
Belgium and Holland, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain and Portugal, as well as for 
maritime and military history.”’ 

In a dozen years, the Institute, from being 
an experiment, has become an _ established 
and almost indispensable part of the machin- 
ery of historical study. The sum asked is 
large and pockets are not very full, but, given 
reasonable time, there is no room for doubt 
that the country which has done so much for 


the elucidation of history will rise to the | § 3 \ ia -- 
| in the direction suggested by “‘ Garter. 


occasion. 
Simultaneously with this appeal comes | 
another, not this time for money. Under 


the auspices of Mr, Stanley Baldwin, the 
Master of the Rolls, and other distinguished 
persons, a ‘‘ Council for the Preservation of 
Business Archives ’’ has been formed in con- 


hearers, to most of whom the point was 
almost certainly new, that in the fifteenth 
century, when the tabard was in vogue, the 
wife wore her own arms emblazoned on her 
underdress, and her husband’s arms on her 
outer dress. He thought modern ladies 
might do something to live up to that. He 
often thought heraldry might be used in 
ladies’ dresses a great deal to-day with 
advantage and enjoyment, and he com- 


| mended the idea to their attention, and to 


| fashions. 


the attention of those, whoever they might 
be, who are responsible for creating ladies’ 
In view of the number of dresses 


| just now to be seen adorned with something 


very much in the nature of chevrons, it looks 


| almost as though a beginning had been made 


| 


'** Homout ich diene.”’ 


In regard to the Black Prince, who was 
born six hundred and four years ago that 
day, ‘‘ Garter’’ said that he was stated to 
be the earliest Royal personage to sign his 
own name, his signature on a writ being 
This can, however, 
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hardly be described as a signature. Refer- 
ring to the three feathers of his crest, he dis- 
counted the two popular legends, one that 
they originated from feathers on banners 
carried by the Welsh conquered by Edward L., 
who gave the baby Prince to rule them; and 
second, that they were taken by the Black 
Prince after overcoming the King of 


Bohemia, whose feathers they were supposed | 


to be. An ancient inventory of plate of 
Phillipa of Hainault, the Black Prince’s 
mother, referred to an alms dish bearing 
those three feathers, and he was inclined to 
think that was the origin. Here it may be 


added that the present Prince of Wales, who | 
in her- | 


is understood to take some interest 
aldry, has the feathers and motto engraved 
upon his own personal cheques on Coutts’s. 
Heraldry, Sir Arthur Wollaston truly re- 
minded his hearers, is not a dead subject, 


but lives to-day, and is of  import- 
ance in the affairs of men and nations 
—almost as important as in days gone 


by. It was, he added, 
all that was great in the past, a symbolism 
which might be described as a pictorial re- 
presentation of eternal truths. 


\ R. Kipling has poured scorn upon those 

who know nought of England beyond the 
island bearing that name. But there really 
is a great deal to know about this island, so 
small and yet so great, so crowded with sur- 
vivals and so constantly making fresh his- 
tory and creating new things. No one of us, 
however curious, however keen his flair for 
the out-of-the-way, can hope to know all the 
odd and unusual things that are going on 
around us. How many profane outsiders, 
for example, know that there is a National 
Association of Macebearers, dignified offi- 
cials in cocked hats and silk stockings, who 
carry a mace in front of the Mayor in civic 
processions and at the entrance to the Coun- 
cil Chamber, and place the municipal 
‘“bauble ’’ in its sockets when Corporations 
go to church in state? The Association not 
only exists, but takes so serious a view of its 
dignity that it is anxious to obtain a Royal 
Charter ‘‘ empowering all cities and boroughs 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland to 
possess and use a mace on civic occasions.”’ 


This phrase seems to imply the lamentable | 


suggestion that there are boroughs so dead 
to the fitness of things as not to possess 


maces. No Charter or other Royal permission 
is needed for the acquisition of this emblem 
of civic dignity, but all the Lord Mayors and 
Mayors are to be asked their opinion of the 
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| propriety of asking for incorporation. The 
world cannot get on without ceremonial—even 
shaking heads is a ritual act—and men of 
| goodwill would see with pleasure the frui- 
| tion of the innocent ambition of the 
| 
| 





‘National Association of Macebearers, in- 
corporated by Royal Charter.”’ 


[" is the melancholy duty of ‘N. and Q.’ 

to put on record the date when the de- 
molition of Waterloo Bridge began. The pre 
| cise moment was 9.30 a.m. on Wednesday, 
June 20, 1934. Certain members of the Lon- 
| don County Council, chief among them Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, the leader of the Council, 
and Mr. G. R. Straus, the chairman of the 
Highways Committee, assembled on the 
| bridge and assisted in removing the first 
stone. The Times thus describes what hap- 
pened: ‘‘ The stone chosen was a block of 
granite, weighing about half a ton, from the 
coping on the first bay at the Strand end of 
the bridge. A small derrick was placed in 
| position and both Mr. Morrison-and Mr. 
Strauss, who were given special gloves, assis- 
ted in hauling on a chain to raise the stone, 
which was afterwards eased down a slipway 
to the pavement.’’ It is tersely added that 
the assembled populace—‘‘ some hundreds ”’ 
| of them—‘‘ gave a cheer at the appropriate 
moment.”’ 


QUR French daughter, L’Intermédiare des 
Chercheurs et Curieux, at once learned 
and lively, always contains much of interest 
to the cosmopolitan antiquary and searcher. 
Thus, in its issue of June 15, a correspond- 
ent is anxious to know who will be the next 
head of the house of Bourbon. When Don 
Jaime, Duke of Madrid, died in 1931 (not 
1932 as the enquirer thinks), he was suc 
ceeded by Prince Alphonse de Bourbon, Duke 
of San Jaime, who is 83 years of age and 
childless. His impression is that the heir 
is King Alphonso, and the Almanach de 
Gotha appears to support this view. It is 
surely one of the ironies of history that 
the headship of the greatest house of France, 
one of the greatest of all Royal houses, 
should have passed to Spanish descendants. 
| An odd little query comes from another 
| correspondent who wants to know why 
| Talleyrand when he gave a belfry to the 
| church at Valengay had it copied from the 
be Calvinist church of Vevy? Was this 


an example of benevolent religious neutrality, 
or did the lord of Valengay really admire 
the little Swiss clocher sufficiently to have it 
‘copied for his beloved domain ? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LATER EARLS OF GLENCAIRN 
AND THEIR PRESENT - DAY 
DESCENDANTS. 


At clix. 194, 230, 265, the question of 
the extinction of this ancient and not- 
able house and title—which, incidentally, 
produced that famous champion of early Pro- 
testantism, ‘‘ the grey Earl,’’—was discussed 
by Mr. F. P. Leysurn-Yarker and T. F. D. 
The former observed that ‘‘ William, 9th 
Earl of Glencairn, died 1664, apparently un- 
married’’; and the latter that ‘‘ the 14th 
and last Earl of Glencairn died s.p. in 1796,”’ 
and then relates the claim of Sir Adam Fer- 
guson as heir-general of the 9th Earl, ‘‘ who 
died in 1670,’’ which was disallowed by the 
House of Lords for the reason therewith ex- 
plained. 

Having recently come into some family 
papers in this connection, I hope now to be 
able to throw some light on this mysterious 
extinction of the title, and contradict the 
general assertion that it became so because 
of lack of heirs, though those I have to offer 
are on the distaff side. William, the 9th 
Earl, who was born about 1610, so far from 
having died unmarried, married twice: (1) 
Lady Anne Ogilvy, the second daughter of 
James, 1st Earl of Findlater, by whom he 
had not fewer than eight children; (2) Lady 
Margaret Montgomery, the eldest daughter 
of Alexander, 6th Earl of Eglinton, and her- 
self the relict of John, lst Earl of Tweed 
dale, by whom it is true he had no issue. 
He was, however, succeeded in the title and 
estates by his third son, Alexander, as 10th 
Earl of Glencairn in 1664 (not 1670). He 
married Nicholas, the eldest sister and co- 
heiress of Sir William Stewart of Kirkhill 
and Strathbrock, Co. Linlithgow; she died 
in 1670. This is the way that Sir Adam Fer- 
guson’s claim came in, for he was a lineal 
descendant of this marriage, through the 
union of its sole heir, Margaret, with John, 
5th Earl of Lauderdale, who also had as issue 
but a single heir—James, Lord Maitland, 
whose sole heir, his daughter Jean, married 
Sir James Fergusson (for so the name is 
spelt in the documents before me), Bt., of 
Kilkerran, Co. Ayr; and so to the present 
day I believe the Fergussons are regarded 





officially as the heirs-general of the title 

in abeyance, though by no means extinct. 
The whole matter, however, does not end 

there, for the 10th Earl was succeeded by his 


| next brother, John, who vigorously stood for 


the Revolution and himself raised a foot regi- 
ment of six hundred men, 1689. He died 
under Anne in 1703, and was succeeded by 
his son William, whose mother was Lady 
Jane Erskine, a daughter of the 9th Earl 
of Mar (married 1673), as the 12th Earl. 
He was a Privy Councillor and, as such, 
stoutly supported the Act of Union. He 
married twice, had no issue by his second 
wife, but by his first, Lady Henrietta Stew- 
art, a daughter of the 3rd Earl of Galloway 
(married 1704), he had no fewer than ten 
children, the second of whom, another Wil- 
liam, succeeded him as 13th Earl, 1734, and 
married the heiress of Hugh Macguire of 


| Drumdow, Co. Ayr, by whom he had six 


children, the second of whom, again, James, 
succeeded to the earldom as 14th Earl. 
This is the one whom T. F. D. states died 


| without issue in 1796, which is marked as 


1791 in the documents before me. He it was 
who was the patron of Burns and saved the 
poet for Scotland and, incidentally, for Eng- 
land, instead of allowing him to have been 
claimed as an American on the stvength of 
emigration. 

But, again, the matter of the “arldom 
does not end at this point either, for James 
was succeeded by his next brother, John, as 
15th Earl. In 1785 John married the Lady 
Isabella Erskine, a daughter of the 10tn 
Earl of Buchan, and a widow; and it is 
true he died without issue in 1796, when the 
honours became dormant—but not extinct-- 
for, though there were no heirs on the sword 
side, another branch of the family by now 
existed through the distaff side, besides the 
Fergusson claim. 

Although the prolific issue of William, the 
12th Earl, mostly died before marriageable 
age, and the sixth son, Alexander, was killed 
at Portobello in 1739, while still unmarried, 
two remaining children, who were daugh- 
ters, had issue by their husbands. Henriet 
married John Campbell, Esq., of Shawfield, 
Lanarkshire, and was mother of Walter 
Campbell, from whom are descended both the 
Campbells of Islay and Shawfield, and the 
Campbells of Skipness; while William's 
other daughter, Margaret, who married Nicol 


| Graham, Esq., of Gartmore, Perthshire, gave 
| birth to Robert Graham, who, at the time of 





the title and estates falling into abeyance, 
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assumed the additional surname of Cunning- 
ham, with ihe arms thereof, and inherited 
the property of Finlaystone, Renfrewshire. 
From him are descended the Cunninghame- 
Grahams of Gartmore and Finlaystone. 

The 13th Earl, William, also wound off 
his issue with two daughters. The elder of 
these, another Henriet, married Sir Alex- 
ander Don, Bt., of Newton-Don, Roxburgh- 
shire, and had by him, besides two daugh- 
ters, who died without issue, a son who in- 
herited the barony of Ochiltree, Ayrshire, on 
the decease of his grandmother, 1801. The 
other daughter of William died a spinster. 

I trust the above has made it clear that 
there still are heirs, though through the dis- 
taff side, to this venerable and erst honour- 
able and historic earldom, and still older 
family, which derived their first barony from 
having aided in the escape of Malcolm Can- 
more, afterwards Malcolm III of Scotland, 
from the usurper Macbeth, by covering the 
Prince with hay on his threshing-floor, while 
he continued to urge his hinds to ‘‘ Over! 
Fork over !’’—since then the family motto-- 
upon him, while the agents of the tyrant in 
while the agents of the tyrant in vain searched 
the house and outbuildings for the fugitive. 


A. H. Cooper-PRICHARD. 


JAMES LA CLOCHE, 
1668 AND 1669. 


LL that is known of the career of this sup- 
posed son of Charles II is confined to 
the two years 1648 and 1669, and those who 
have studied any of the later magazine arti- 
cles about this imposter will know that the 
life of La Cloche in the ‘ D. N. B.’ is hope- 
lessly out of date. It should be re-written. 
La Cloche’s career is traced in two compara- 
tively recent books—Monsignor A. S. 
Barnes’s ‘ The Man in the Mask,’ second edi- 
tion (revising the first), 1912, and M. Emile 
Laloy’s ‘ Enigmes du Grand Siécle’ (Paris, 
1913). This last book does not seem to have 
been noticed or reviewed in England. Both 
books are by scholarly writers and both are 
also concerned with the ‘‘ Man in the Mask,”’ 
with whom La Cloche was at one time identi- 
fied. 

But in all the discussion that has taken 
place since the eighteen-sixties, when Lord 
Acton led the way and was _ followed by 
Andrew Lang and others, no one has attemp- 


ted to give the date and place of La Cloche’s | 


birth or even to decide whether La Cloche was 
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| his real name. I do not know whether any 
| other place than Jersey has ever been con- 
| sidered. I think not. Nor am I aware 
whether the La Cloche family is still repre- 
| sented in the island. But in any case, the 
earliest known ancestor of that name seems 
to have been Etienne (or Stephen) La Cloche, 
Rector of St. Ouen, Jersey, from 1628 to 
1645, who was buried at St. Helier on 6 Feb., 
1652/3. This I gather from the editor, Mr. 
Messervy’s, note on p. 49 of the “ Journal ”’ 
of Jean Chevalier, published, in a limited 
edition, by the ‘‘ Societé Jersiaise’’ during 
the years 1906-1914. 

The Rector of St. Quen and his family were 
driven from the island by Sir George Car- 
teret, the Royalist Governor, and on p. 561 
of the same “ Journal ” there is an amusing 
account of the behaviour of the youngest son, 
Jean, on 25 June, 1648, when he returned 
and demanded the release of his elder brother, 
kept in prison by Carteret in Elizabeth 
Castle. The result was that he himself was 
imprisoned for two days before being sent off 
to St. Malo. Mr. Messervy’s note to the page 
adds that Jean La Cloche became ‘‘ Juré- 
Justicier ’’ in 1665-6, and Colonel of a 
Militia Regiment, and that in 1656 he had 
married Marguerite de Carteret, youngest 
daughter of Josué de Carteret, Seigneur of 
Trinité. 

The La Cloche family was not entitled to 
the prefix ‘‘ de,’’ invariably used by the im- 
poster, James; often with the other addi- 
tions, ‘‘ Stuart,’’ ‘‘ Bovero’”’ and ‘‘ Roano”’ 
(assumed names) and this is corroborated by 
the fact that the ‘‘ Register of the University 
of Oxford, 1571-1622,’’ notes that ‘‘ Stephen 
La Cloche of Jersey,’’ plebeian, aged 23, 
matriculated from Broadgates Hall on 18 
June, 1610. This Stephen, or Etienne, does 
not seem to have graduated, and, if his age 
is correctly given, must have been sixty-six 
when he was buried at St. Helier in 1653. 
Broadgates Hall, of course, was re-founded 
by James I in 1624, as Pembroke College. 

Was the imposter, James, a son of the 
swaggering Jean, who brandished his sword 
at Carteret in 1648? And was he the im- 
postor who was in England in 1668 for so 
short a time that no one noticed him but 
my own ancestor, Henry Muddiman? Henry 
Muddiman’s newsletter of Sat., June 6, 


| 1668 (Lord Bath’s MSS. at Longlet) states: 


There is lately come to court a young man 
about 19 years of age, who is neither by his 
language nor character to be understood by any 
one. Several look upon him as a stranger 0 
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quality, by some shipwrack cast ashore, and 
accordingly have been bountiful in their 
charity, amongst whom is the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, But others think him some’ English 
cheat, which I am rather inclined to believe, for | 
that I am assured from a friend of mine, who 
spent two hours with him, that amongst his 
gibberish he let slip, “‘ Nemo sine crimine 
yivit,’ pronouncing the i like the English. 

The Norman-French dialect of Jersey would 
probably be termed ‘‘ gibberish’ at the 
court of Charles II. La Cloche was not an 
ordinary name in any case, and I hope that | 
those who know the parish registers and other 
historical records of Jersey, will find the 
above notes useful in clearing up the origin 
of James, who died at Naples in 1669. 


J. G. Mupprman. 


INCISED SLABS. 


T is somewhat remarkable that, whilst so 

much attention and expert knowledge has | 
been devoted to the enumeration and study of | 
monumental brasses in this country, so little | 
notice comparatively has been taken of that | 
closely allied form of memorial, the incised | 


slab. Although the incised slab _ is 
rather older than the brass, both exist 
side by side in this country (as well 


as abroad) from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century; the slab, like the brass, 
can be classified as Flemish, English or local, 
and there can be little doubt but that the 
incised slab was designed and executed by 
the same hand as. the monumental brass. 
The Rev. C. Boutell and the Rev. E. L. Cutts 
published, as is well-known, valuable books | 
on tomb-slabs in general, and the Rev. Her- 
bert Haines, in his incomparable work on 
monumental brasses, mentions a few incised 
slabs, but, so far as I am aware, no compre- 
hensive list has yet appeared in print. | 

I have been endeavouring of late to do | 
something towards supplying this omission | 
when looking up slabs and rubbing a consider- 
able number at home and abroad, and would 
be greatly obliged if any readers of | 
‘N. and Q.’ would assist by sending notes 
of incised slabs from their own knowledge, 
So as to compile something like a complete 
list. I purpose giving (as under) a list of 
those known to me, on the lines of Haines's 
List of Monumental Brasses published in 
1861, and the great and almost exhaustive 
oo by Mr. Mill Stephenson in 


The task is not unfamiliar to me, for I | 


| swords, 


| sories are in very low relief, as 
| foreign brasses, and occasionally the whole 
| figure slightly modelled but not too much so 


| list. 


began in 1888 contributing to the Antiquary 
in this form, additions and corrections to 
Haines. Nor is it so formidable a work as 
might appear, for if it is safe to say that 


| there are thousands of brasses in England to 


hundreds abroad, it is almost equally so to 
estimate that there are only hundreds of in- 
cised slabs in England to thousands abroad. 
In any enumeration of incised slabs, it is of 
course not very easy to decide where to draw 


| the line, for almost every inscribed tombstone 


and mural tablet is, strictly speaking, an 
incised monumental slab, just as almost 
every inscribed sepulchral plate on wall or 
floor is an incised monumental brass. 

For the present purpose, I would limit the 
term ‘‘ incised slab’? to monumental slabs of 


| marble, alabaster or stone, with effigies or 


some very special device other than crosses, 
etc., and coats-of-arms. But I 
would venture to include slabs, not strictly 


| speaking, incised, where the background is 


hollowed out and the design appears raised, 
as in brass inscriptions with ‘‘ raised 
letters’? and almost all shields on brasses 


| until a late date, and further some few ex- 


amples where the face and some of the acces- 
in some 


for a rubbing to be made. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that incised slabs include 
those having portions inserted of some other 


| material such as marble, alabaster or brass. 


Incised monumental effigies are very num- 


| erous in Belgium, and still more so in some 
| districts of France. 


Many are fragmentary, 
and so great a number more than half 
effaced, that it is scarcely practicable to at- 
tempt anything approaching to a complete 
Monsieur Didron, in his ‘ Annales ’ 
says: ‘“‘They were very numerous in the 
Ile de France, in Picardy, and especially in 
Champagne.’’ The cathedrals of Noyon, 
Laon, Chalons-sur-Marne, and St. Urbain de 
Troyes are still entirely paved with “‘ dalles 


| tumularies ’’ from the commencement of the 


thirteenth century. Unfortunately, also, 


| many seem to have disappeared in compara- 
| tively recent years. 
W. F. Creeny, in his second great and finely 


For instance, the Rev. 


illustrated book of ‘Incised Slabs on the 
Continent of Europe,’ quotes M. Didron as 
saying that ‘‘in the church of Notre-Dame, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, there are 526, of which 


| 250 are whole, the rest mutilated,’ and Mr. 
| Creeny, when he was copying there about 


forty-five years ago, found the church of 
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‘ 


Notre-Dame “‘ rich in slabs and Seiaiaaaie of 
slabs.’’ He speaks of “ 
having its pavement formed almost entirely 
of incised slabs in a more or less perfect con- 
dition,’’ whilst deep in dust. So Mr. Creeny 


gives in his list of ‘‘ known slabs,’’ 251 as in | 


the church of Notre-Dame, Chalons-sur- 


Marne. 


A list of those in the cathedral, compiled | 


during the 
leon ILI, 


reign of 
gives thirty-e 


the Emperor Napo- 
ight. Yet M. Vandel, 


librarian of Chalons, to whom I was referred | 


by the Archpriest of the cathedral, tells me 
that the total number of incised slabs now 
at Chalons is ninety-three. In other cases, 
Mr. Creeny’s numbers may be very consider- 
ably increased. In Rouen Cathedral, for in- 
stance, where I found in May, 1907, one of 


a canon in fairly good preservation in the | 
north transept, and noted last July, when in- | 


specting the pavement of the nave, aisles and 
transepts, about thirty-five, all much worn, 
and some almost effaced, Mr. Creeny chroni- 
cles none. In the Archaeological Museum, 
Rouen, Mr. Creeny says that there are 
“many interesting incised slabs,’’ but he 
only notes seven. In July, I found there, 
including fragments, forty-one. Noyon 
Cathedral, where there were formerly 
so very many, Mr. Creeny does not 
mention in his lists, but a fair number, 
I think, still remain there. Fourteen slabs 
are fully described by the Abbé Magne in 
‘Bulletin Monumental’ (Monuments de 
France), vol. x. 

In Dijon Cathedral, where Mr. Creeny re- 
cords one, I noted twelve in 1907, including 
one of a bishop, or mitred abbot, and there 
are probably more. In Laon cathedral, 
where Mr. Creeny gives “ several,’’ I found 
last October, seventy. 
after a number of short visits to the Contin- 
ent of late, to put together a list of additions 
and corrections to Mr. Creeny’s great work. 
The majority of my additions are from per- 
sonal inspection, in the course of which I 
have taken rubbings of sixty, and the rest 
from reliable sources of comparatively re- 
cent date. 

R. H. EpLeston, F.S.A. 
Cambridge 


IN A PLAY.—Mr. Granville 
s excellent play, ‘The Voysey 
is now being revived. The old 


| 
Ne ast’ 
Inheritance,’ 


mother in it is anxious to find her copy of | 


‘ Notes and Queries,’ being deeply interested | 
in the question of Cromwell’s relations. 


W. H. J. 


NOTES —_— i cohennaeanil 


I am now attempting, | 


JUNE 30, 1934. 


| ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM. 


the south triforium | 


| ‘ ARDEN ’ AND ‘ Ricwarp III,’ 
| 
[ ‘N. and Q.’ (clxvi. 18), I endeavoured to 
show that there were strong resemblances 
between ‘ Richard III,’ I. iv., ‘Leir, ¢¢. 
xix.,’ and the account of Lady More’s dream 
in Munday’s hand in ‘Sir Thomas More.’ 
One or two details which seemed to connect 
Munday with ‘Leir’ were given, but it 1s 
necessary to carry the discussion further by 
a note on the handling of the murder plot 


in ‘ Arden,’ Act I Here the resemblances 
| to ‘ Richard III.,’ I. iv. are again very close 
| and we find the same ideas. One of the 


suborned assassins relents, and subsequently 
quarrels with his companion, and there is a 
vivid scene (III. 3) in which Arden, the 
threatened man, dreams that: 


. being in a park, 

‘A toil was pitched to overthrow the deer, 

And I upon a little rising hill 

Stood whistly watching for the therd’s ap- 
proach. 

Even there, 
took me, 

And summoned all my parts to sweet repose; 

But in the pleasure of this golden rest 

An ill-thewed foster had removed the toil, 

And rounded me with that beguiling home 

Which late, methought, was pitched to cast 
the deer 

With that he blew an evil-sounding horn, 

And at the noise another herdman came, 

With falchion drawn, and bent it at my 
breast, 

Crying aloud, “ Thou art the game we seek!” 

With this I woke and trembled every joint, 

Like one obscured in a little bush, 

That sees a lion foraging about, 

And, when the dreadful forest-king is gone, 

He pries about with timorous suspect 

Throughout the thorny casements of the 
brake, 

And will not think his person dangerless, 

But quakes and shivers, though the cause be 
gone: 

So, trust me, Franklin, when I did awake, 

I stood in doubt whether I walked or no: 

Such great impression took this fond sur- 


methoughts, a gentle slumber 


prise. 
God grant this vision bedeem me any good. 
Franklin. This fantasy doth rise from 


Michael’s fear, 
Who being awaked with the noise he made, 
His troubled senses yet could take no rest; 
And this, I warrant you, procured your 
dream. 
Arden. It may be so, God frame it to the best: 
But oftentimes my dreams presage too true. 
Franklin. To such as note their nightly 
H fantasies, ; 
| Some one in twenty may incur belief; 
But use it not, ’tis but a mockery. 
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Here, again, the handling is familiar and 
there is one line which recalls Leir’s dream 
of his daughters 


Each brandishing a Faulchion in their hand 
—‘ Leir,’ 1490. 


The whole treatment of this excellent bit 
of ‘‘ theatre’’ has considerable narrative 
power, though it lacks both Shakespeare’s 
actuality and his poetry. But ‘ Arden,’ 
though a striking piece of work, is derivative, 
and somewhat over-rated, so that it is tempt- 
ing to regard the ideas of which the Clarence 
scene in ‘ Richard III’ is the best expres- 
sion as Shakespeare’s invention, and one, of 
course, Which he, at all events, is not re 
peating here. Unfortunately, we are in the 
dark as to the dates of all the plays men- 
tioned, but if ‘Richard III’ comes first it 
must have been on the stage before ‘ Arden ’ 
was registered in 1592. This is, of course, 
early for Shakespeare’s play. ‘ Arden,’ too, 
as has often been shown, owes something to 
Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II,’ and if ‘ Richard 
Ill.’ 1, 4, precedes that, Shakespeare’s 
alleged debt to Marlowe in chronicle history, 
becomes, as Mr. P. Alexander has suggested 
in his Shakespeare, ‘ Henry VI and Richard 
III,’ an unsafe theory. 

On the whole, it is as difficult to believe 
that the handling of the parallel situation 
in ‘ Arden’ 
cidence, as that Shakespeare felt constrained 
to write something which was not 
sources, because of the success of a contem- 
porary tragedy. But, as is argued below, 
‘Arden ’ may belong to a group of plays from 
the workship of writers who were of neces- 
sity inveterate imitators, while the death of 
Clarence gives the impression of plenary in 
spiration. 


THe AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ ARDEN.’ 


The effective situation which we have been 
considering naturally furnished hints to later 
writers, and no doubt it was employed again 
by those who had been among the first to rea 
lise its value. Thus in ‘Two Lamentable 


Tragedies’ (1600), which there are grounds | 


for believing may have been originally writ- 
ten for Henslowe, there are some fairly dis. 
tinct echoes of the murder plot in ‘ Leir’ and 
one close correspondence with ‘ Richard III ° 
(vide 1910, Modern Language Review, v. 
167). 

One of the ‘‘ lamentable tragedies’’ tells 
the story of the Babes in the Wood, and this 
is a better piece of work than most scholars 
will admit—the Cambridge History gives. the 


and ‘ Richard III’ is a coin- | 


in his | 


fairest account. Some of the verse would 
certainly do credit to Henslowe’s men at 
their best. Whether these writers could ever 
have produced ‘Arden’ is a matter of 
opinion. (A. H. Bullen once thought these 
plays were by the same hand), but there is 
no doubt that there is much in that play 
which is within their scope. The coarse 
vigour of some of the dialogue is a quality 
associated with Chettle’s signed work, but 
it is, 1 think, his collaborator, Munday, 
whom we have overlooked in a search for the 
identity of the author of, at all events, some 
of the best bye-scenes in ‘ Arden,’ with their 
shrewdness, their vivid narrative power, and 
their realisation of the savour of everyday 
happenings. 

These are also the qualities of Munday’s 
work in ‘Sir Thomas More.’ Recall the 
troubles of the victimised goldsmiths, Brad- 
shaw (in ‘ Arden’) and Sherwin (in ‘ Sir 
Thomas More’); the conversations with the 
ferryman and Lord Cheyney ; between Arden, 
Franklin and Reed; and then turn to the 
picture of More and his household, and of 
the agitators against the aliens in London, 
and their reaction to the course of justice 
and injustice. It is fairly evident that we 
must entertain the possibility that these 
scenes have a common authorship. 

To suggest Munday seriously in this con- 
| nection, may seem to be rating him too 
highly. But is it not true, as Prof. Sisson 
says, that he constantly reminds us of Shakes- 
peare? The discovery that his is the main 
| hand in ‘Sir Thomas More’ has helped to 
| rehabilitate his reputation, but we are ham- 
pered by our ignorance of his early work for 
| the stage. He was an actor, and the bor- 
rowings from Marlowe and Kyd in ‘ Arden 
| seem to me to be actor’s borrowings. As 
early as 1580 he wrote a prose account of 
some of the domestic tragedies of the time, 
and ‘ Arden’ is such a mature work that it 
is to an author of Munday’s generation that 
we should most readily look. He may have 
had assistance. The scenes between Alice 
Arden and Mosbie seem to have a distinction 
| of their own. They are powerful, naive at 
times, and often rather conventional. It is 
| impossible to be definite, but it is surely con- 
| ceivable that Munday may have scored an 
exceptional success with this piece, perhaps 
with an unusual collaborator, whose identity 
the absence of early records of the Elizabethan 
stage obscures. 

It is useless to cite parallels of no distinc- 
‘tive quality when discussing anonymous 
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work. I give one, however, of no great | instant, 
merit, because it seems that Munday, writing | beautiful hands, 


many years later, may have half-remembered 
his association with ‘ Arden.’ 
he uses a rather ugly word which has not, I 
think, found a place in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


Continual cares and many broken sleeps 
Heart-killing fears, which wait on eminence 
Hard at the heels, and tortingly still keeps 
Within the soul imperious residence 
As whips to afflict both hope and patience... 
Chrysanaleia, 1616. 
This seems to summarise the ideas in scat- 
tered lines of Mosbie’s soliloquy at the open- 
ing of ‘ Arden,’ IIT. v 
H. W. CRUNDELL. 


UDLESTON CHURCH, SHROPSHIRE. 
—Within the altar rails are two old 
chairs. It is evident that they came from 
a sale at Brynypys, as they bear the arms 
of my great-grandfather, Richard Price, of 
Gwernhalod and Brynypus, impaled with 
those of his first wife, Alice Cleveland, a 

Liverpool heiress, 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampton Place, Berks. 

HERLOCK HOLMES’S PROTOTYPE.- 

It is a curious fact that Dr. Joseph 
Bell, the prototype of Sherlock Holmes, does 
not appear in any of the books of reference, 
although the dates of his birth and death do 
appear in Sir Paul Harvey’s useful ‘ Ox- 
ford Compendium of English Literature’ 
(1932). It may therefore interest enthusi- 
asts to know that biographical sketches ap 
pear in the ‘ British Medical Journal’ (1911, 
1i, 954-956): ‘ Lancet,’ (1911, ii, 1107): and 
the ‘Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ (1911, 
N.S., vii, 454-463, with a portrait). 

Bell was the son of a famous Edinburgh 
surgeon, Benjamin Bell, and was born in 
St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, in 1837. 
He was educated at Edinburgh University, 
and became surgeon to James Syme, father- 
in-law of Lord Lister. At the age of twenty- 
six he began lecturing in surgery, and became 
surgeon to the infirmary, retiring as senior 
surgeon in 1886. He also held many posts 
in Edinburgh, and had an enormous practice. 
He was an ardent member 
George’s, Edinburgh, dying as senior elder. 

One of his biographers says of him: “A | 
Sherlock Holmes would have at once recog- 
nised kis prototype. A piercing eye that 


took in everything, sizing up a man in an 


Incidentally, | 


of Free St. | 


the clear cut, mobile mouth, the 
strong, supple, dexterous. 
the quick, alert step with its curious halt, 
in itself an honourable scar, the result of 


post diphtheritic paralysis contracted 
through a heroic act—these all stamped him 
for what he was, essentially a man of 


action.”’ 

Bell married in 1865 Edith Catherine 
Erskine Murray, daughter of James Erskine 
Murray (1810-44), the fourth son of the 7th 

‘Lord Elibank. He is buried in Dean 
| Cemetery. 
J. M. Buttocs. 


()RDE OF EAST ORDE AND BERWICK. 

—The pedigree of this family, as given 
in Raine’s ‘ North Durham’ p. 250, is in 
| need of correction. Cuthbert Orde of Orde 
(will dated 1619) is there shown as son of 
George Orde, a younger son of George Orde 
of Newbiggen. In vol. clxii. of the Publi- 
cations of the Surtees Society, ‘ Wills and 
| Inventories from the Registry at Durham’ 
(1929) is the will of Christopher Orde of 
Orde within the liberties of Norham and 
County Palatine of Durham, dated Nov. 4, 
1619. A footnote by the editor, the late Her- 
bert Maxwell Wood, says that the testator 
was not the son of George Orde, but the ille- 
gitimate son of George’s eldest brother, John 
Orde of Newbiggen, who died s.p.m.l. about 
the winter of 1578/9. 

Cuthbert Orde married Ursula Colling- 
wood at Berwick-upon-Tweed, 9 Oct., 1592, 
and is mentioned with his wife in the will 
of her mother Elinor Collingwood, widow, 
20 Nov., 1597. The will of their son Thomas, 
dated 12 Oct., 1634, was proved in 1635: he, 
by his wife Mabel, left two daughters and 
co-heirs. Luke Orde, second son of Cuthbert 
Orde, Mayor of Berwick, 1646, was buried at 

| Tweedmouth, 8 Dec., 1659. He was married 
at Berwick 17 Apr., 1632, to Isabel Orde, 
who appears to have been a relation, as the 
pedigree says she was the daughter of ——~ 
Orde. 

Dorothy Orde, one of Thomas Orde’s co- 
heirs, whose guardian was Gilbert Swinhoe, 
married Henry Orde of West Orde. 

The wife of Luke Orde was probably Isabel 
Orde, one of the daughters of Henry Orde 
| of Norham, who is mentioned in the will of 

her brother, Henry Orde of Norham (will 
| dated 30 Jan., 1637/8). 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ADMIRALS OF THE FLEET. 


[8 this list of Admirals of the Fleet com- 
plete? I should like to know of any 
omissions or corrections. 

Was Sir Michael Culme-Seymour an 
Admiral of the Fleet? He is so described 
in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ but I 
have been unable to trace him 
Admiral. 

It is interesting to note that only one of 
these high naval officers was untitled—John 
Forbes, Admiral of the Fleet in 1781. 
Strange to say, I believe the same ap 
plies to the Army, as there is one officer 





similarly placed, though he was a Privy 
Councillor—George W am Field Marshal, 
1743. 
ADMIRALS OF THE FLEET. 

1668. George Legge, Lord Dartmouth (1648- 
1691). 

1689. Arthur Herbert, Lord Torrington (1647- 
1716). 

1696. Sir George Rooke (1650-1709). | 

1696. Edward Russell, Earl of Orford (1653- | 
1727). 

1705. Sir John Leake (1656-1720). 

1705. Sir Cloudesley Shovell (1650-1707). 


1709. Matthew, Lord Aylmer (died 1720). 

1762. Sir William Rowley (1690-1768). 

1768, Edward, Lord Hawke (1705-1781). 

1781. John Forbes (1714-1796). 

1796. Richard, Earl Howe (1726-1799). 

1799. Sir Peter Parker, Bt. (1715-1811). 

1811. Duke of Clarence (later King William 
IV (1766-1837). 

1821. Sir John Jervis, Earl] St. Vincent (1735- 


1823). 
1833. Sir Charles Edmund Nugent (1759-1844), 
1834. Sir George Martin (1764-1847). 
1844. Sir James Hawkins Whitshed 

1849), 
1847, 
1851. 
1857. 
1858, 
1862. 
1862. 

1862). 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1869. 


(1762- 


Sir Thomas Byron Martin (1773-1854). 
Sir George Cockburn (1772-1853). 

Sir Charles Ogle, Bt. (1775-1858). 

Sir John West (1774-1862). 

Sir William Hall Gage (1777-1864). 

Sir Graham Eden Hammond, Bt. (1779- 


Sir Francis William Austen (1774-1863). | 
Sir William Parker, Bt. (1781-1866). 
Sir Lucius Curtis (1786-1869). 


Sir Thomas John Cockrane (1789-1872). 
Sir William Bowles (1780-1869). 
1869. Sir George Rose Sartorius (1790-1885). 
1870. Sir Fairfax Moresby (1786-1877). 
1872. Sir Houston Stewart (1791-1875). 


beyond | 








| 





| 
| 
|1 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


1 


Rtg Sir Provo William Parry Wallis (1791- 
1892). 
1876. Sir Alexander Milne, Bt, (1806-1896). 
1877. Hon, Sir Henry Keppel (1809-1904). 
1877, Sir George Rodney Murdy (1805-1884). 
1877. Sir Henry John Codrington (1808-1877). 
1879. Sir James Hope. (1808-1881). 
1879. Sir Thomas Matthew Symonds (1813- 
1694). 
= Hon. Sir Charles G. J. B. Elliot (1818- 
1895). 
1885. Sir Alfred Philips Ryder (1820-1888). 
1888. Lord John Hay (1821-1912). 


1892. Sir John 
(1821-1909). 


Edmund Cammerell, V.C. 


a Sir Frederick William Richards (1833- 
1912) 

1893. Duke of Edinburgh (1844-1900). 

1896. Richard Meade, Earl of Clanwilliam 
| (1833- 1907). 

1897. Sir Algernon McLennan Lyons (1833- 
1908). 

1899. Sir Newell Salmon, V.C. (1835-1912). 
wae Sir James Elphinstone Erskine (1838- 

11). 

Pe Sir Charles Frederick Statham (1843- 
1925). 

1904. Lord Walter Talbot Kerr (1839-1927). 

1905. John Arbuthnot, Lord Fisher (1841- 
1920). 

og Sir Edward Hobart Seymour - (1840- 
1930). 

- Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson, V.C. (1842- 
1921). 

“a Sir Gerard Henry Uctred Noel (1845- 
1918 

1910. Sir Arthur Dalrymple Fanshawe (b. 
1847). 

1913. Sir William Henry May (1849-1930). 

1915. Hon. Sir Hedworth Meux (1856-1930). 

1919. John Rushworth, Earl Jellicoe (b. 1859). 

1919. David, Earl Beatty (b. 1871). 

Pg Sir Henry Bradwardine Jackson (1855- 
1929). 

1919. Lord Wester Wemyss (1864-1933). 

1920. Sir Cecil Burney, Bt. (1858-1930). 

1921. Marquess of Milford-Haven (1854-1921). 

1921. Sir Frederick Doveton Sturdee (1859- 
1930). 

1 Bt. (b. 1862). 


924. Sir Charles Madden, 


1925. Sir John de Robeck, Bt. (1862-1928). 
1925. Sir Somerset Gough-Calthorpe (b. 1864). 
1928. Sir Henry Francis Oliver (b. 1865). 
1929. Sir Osmond de Beauvoir Brock (b. 
1869). 

1930. Sir Roger Keyes (b. 1872). 

1933. Sir Frederick Laurence Field (b. 1871). 


Honorary ADMIRALS OF THE FLEET. 
H.R.H. Prince of Wales (King Edward 


Sir George Francis Seymour (1787-1870). | vin” 


1889. H.M. William II. German Emperor. 
1908. H.M. Nicholas II. Emperor of Russia. 
1911. H.R.H. Prince Albert William Henry 
of Prussia. 


H. JoHNSTONE. 
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HE HIVES FAMILY OF LEEDS.- 
Another family connected with the 
Mathers of Tasmania (see clxvi. 350) were 
the Hives of Leeds, many members of which 
eventually followed their relations to 
Australia. 

John Hives, who became a wealthy mer. 
chant at Leeds, married in 1807, Mary Ann, 
daughter of Benjamin Smith, merchant at 
Leeds. He had a large family, some of 
whom died young, but Charles Hives, who 
was born in 1814, became a partner in his 
father’s flax business at Leeds, and married, 
in 1837, Margaret Atkinson, and by her had 
issue : 

1. Charles Hives, Lieut. R.N., born 1844, 
died 1879; married Anne, daughter of Dr. 
Vesey, and by her had two sons, who went 
to Australia: (a) Charles Vesey Hives, b. 
1872; B.A. Oxford; admitted as a solicitor; 
now living at Queensland. (b) George Hay 
Hives, b. 1874, d. 1915; served in the Boer 
War, with the Queensland Mounted Infan- 
try. 

2. George Augustus Hives, born 1847. 
Lieut. 92nd Regiment ; died unmarried 1876. 

3. Mary Ann, who married Colonel Coney 
(both deceased). 

The youngest son, Alfred Hives, born 1828, 
died 1904, of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Lieut. 9th Lancers. He married, 1862, Rose, 
daughter of John Spurgin, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
and had issue: (a) Rose Mildred, who mar- 
ried the Rev. Edward Parker Dew, Rector 
of Breamore, Hampshire; her daughter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Clive Lawrence, married Viscount 
Hailsham; (b) John Alfred Hives, b. 1864, 
d. 1908, of Australia, where he was engaged 
in cattle farming. (c) Mabel, who married 
Colonel Snow, who died 1902. (d) Ernest, 
born 1868, of Australia; died 1898. (e) 
Frank Hines, born 1871, who went to Queens- 
land as a young man, and later became Dis- 
trict Commissioner in Nigeria, West Africa. 
He published books on Australia and Nigeria, 
and now lives in Rhodesia; married and has 
one daughter. 

John Hives, of 
daughters : 

Jane, born 1810, married George Crox- 
ton, barrister, and died 1855, in London. 

Anne, b. 1819, married, 1847, Commande1 
Winthrop, R.N., son of Admiral Winthrop, 
R.N., and had issue: Robert, who went to 
Australia; Farbrace, now deceased; Laura, 
who died, unmarried, at Bath, 1925; Mary, 
anun, died in a convent at Adelaide, 
Australia. 


also had three 


Leeds, 
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Caroline, born 1826, died at Torquay 1901, 
She married, 1847, Captain J. Hutchinson 
Lee, A.D.C. to the Sultan of Turkey, who 
died 1873, at Torquay, son of Sir John T, 
Lee, J.P., of Lauriston Hall, Torquay, and 
had two sons: John Theophilus Lee, born 
1850; Major, Yorkshire Militia, of Manor 
House, Thorp-Arch, d.s.p. 1907. Henry 
Hives Lee, born 1856, d.s.p. 1915. 

On the vault in the church at Chapel Al.- 
lerton, Leeds, appear the following inscrip 
tions to the children of John and Mary 
Hives, as follows: 

Ellen, d. 5 May, 1821, aged 8 years. 

Eliza, d. 12 Oct., 1823, aged 5 years. 

Mary, d. 50 Dec., 1827, aged 20 years. 

John, d. 25 June, 1828, aged 19 years. 

Benjamin, d. in London, 13 Mar., 1830, 
aged 20. 

‘Sacred to the memory of John Hives, of 
Gledhow Grove, who died 17 Sept., 1843, 
aged 69 years. Also of Mary his wife, who 
died 5 April, 1834, aged 48.’ 


R. G. 8. 
SONG: ‘LA MANDOLINATA.’—The song 
bearing this title, composed in the 


’seventies by Emile Paladilhe, has recently 
been described in a small book dealing with 
regimental marches, as the regimental march 
of the Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regi- 
ment. The quickstep has long been known 
in the regiment as ‘‘ Mandolinata.’’ The 
assumption made is that the tune of this 
one-time popular Continental song and the 


regimental march, are one and the same. 
Can anybody substantiate this? 

J. PAINE. 
‘“TMPLEMENT” AND CO.—How came 


this word, familiar in Scottish law, to 
be now commonly used in England in the 
sense of carrying out an undertaking? Why 
cannot we continue to say ‘‘ fulfil,” as for- 
merly? Apparently the new usage began in 
the House of Commons, to which, it would 
seem, we also owe that ‘‘ exploring of ave- 
nues ’’ which has become a mere piece of sil- 
liness. We seem sadly to need some kind of 
sumptuary law for words forbidding the use 
of certain phrases outside lunatic asylums— 
I beg pardon, I mean ‘“ mental hospitals.” 
Even as bad money drives out good so, ap- 
parently, are good, suitable, well-established 
words and phrases driven out by such jim- 
crack things as ‘“‘stress’’ for emphasise, 
‘‘ view-point ’’ and ‘‘ angle” for point of 
view, ‘“‘on his own”’ for on his own account, 
and so forth. As for “‘ method of approach”’ 
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to a subject, the phrase has become so sicken- 
ingly hackneyed that some of us heartily 
wish that our own method of approach to 
some of its users might be with a big stick. 
Theological writers, who use many words, but 
say little, are inordinately fond of using it. 


L. M. 


HE CROWN PIECE.—In an article on 

the work of the Royal Mint, in the 

Observer of June 17, 1934, I find the follow- 
ing amazing statement: 

The “‘ cart-wheel,” by the way, is still toler- 
ated as part of our currency, in spite of the 
fact that it is regarded as a harbinger of ill- 
fortune by some people. But in agricultural 
districts farmers and others who work on the 
land have a peculiar affection for it, because 
(they say) it is solid, substantial, and “ feels 
good” as the sovereign did. At all events, 
the ‘cart-wheel” has not suffered the 
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across the Channel, which was derided out of | 


existence almost as soon as it appeared. 

The ‘‘ cart-wheel ’’ can be none other than 
the five shilling piece; but what does this 
cryptic statement mean? Where are the 
mysterious ‘‘agricultural districts’’ in 
which it circulates between farmer and farm 
labourer, prevented by some obscure form of 
Protection, at present unknown to econo- 
mists, from straying outside the charmed 
circle into the pockets of the profane? The 
crown piece may not have been “ derided out 


of existence,’ but it is well-known that it | 


has not been coined for many years, and 
that, like other pre-1920 silver, it has been 
called in by the Mint. A few stray speci- 
mens may still be in circulation. <A few 
years ago I was given one some 120 miles 
from London, but I had not seen one for a 
very long period, and I have not seen one 
since. 
Rove pe Cinq BALLEs. 


‘RAFALGAR MEDALS.—To commemor- 
ate the victory off Cape Trafalgar, 

21 Oct., 1805, two medals were distributed to 
the survivors of the action by private indiv- 
iduals with official sanction. The first was 
issued by Mathew Boulton, the Birmingham 


engineer, and the other by Alexander David- | 
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served. I might add that ‘The Trafalgar 
Roll,’ by Col. R. Holden, 1913, gives a com- 
plete list of the British officers and other 
ranks who served in the battle. 
Cc. C. 

KING OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT.—Henry 

J. Swallow, in his ‘De Nova Villa: or 
the House of Nevill,’ when dealing with the 
‘“* House of Abergavenny,’’ makes the follow- 
ing statement (p. 226): 

Henry Beauchamp, son of the famous Earl 
of Warwick, was created Duke of Warwick, 
and, as 25th Baron, continued to hold the 
Burgavenny estates, though Edward Nevill 
still claimed them. He had a grant in rever- 
sion of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey 
and was crowned King of the Isle of Wight 
by Henry VI 


I know that there were recognised Kings 


t : : Mla ; | of the Isle of Man, but am unaware of such 
ignominy of the late lamented five-franc piece | 


a dignity associated with the Isle of Wight. 
What were the powers and prerogatives of 
Kings of the Isle of Wight ? 

H. Askew. 


“WHE GLORIOUS DEAD.’’—I should be 
sincerely grateful if a reader of 
“N. and Q.’ could tell me who suggested the 
beautiful inscription, ‘‘ The Glorious Dead,’ 
for the Cenotaph ? 
HENRY FULLER. 


[THOMAS HORTON OF NEWCASTLE. — 

According to an unsigned article in Col- 
burn’s United Service Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1868, this man turned Mohammedan and 


| became a pirate chief in Kishm Island in 


the Persian Gulf. He is said to have been 
born in Newcastle in 1759, baptised at St. 
Nicholas church, and apprenticed in 1771 
‘“ to the head tailor and breeches maker ot 


| the town, Honest John Gillespie, sign of the 
| Golden Fleece, Sandgate.” He absconded 
| with some of his employer’s money, and led 


a very adventurous life, ending up at Kishm 
as already noted. The writer of the article 


| appears to have gained his information from 


son, of St. James’s Square, Lord Nelson’s | 


prize agent. 
ing Men,’ by S. C. Johnson. 
pp. 91-92). 

I should be most obliged if any reader 
could inform me whether medal rolls, receipt 
papers, etc., of these two decorations are 


2nd ed. 1917. 


ee ee | of Piracy ’ (Longmans, 1932), but I cannot 


an officer of the E.I.C. sloop Hope, which 
visited Kishm in 1818. 

Can any reader confirm the above details, 
and add to them? The gist of the story is 
given by Dr. Philip Gosse in his ‘ History 


find any reference to it in books on the Per- 
sian Gulf. There seems to be no reason to 


| doubt its truth, but it must be said that the 


in existence and, if so, where they are pre- | 


writer’s description of Kishm is at fault. 
A. R. L. M. 
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JIFE OF 1VO TAILLEBOIS, temp CON- 
QUEROR.—The pedigree of the Lords 
of Kendal as given in Whellan’s * History of 
Cumberland and Westmorland,’ commences 
with Ivo de Tailbois, brother of Fulk, Earl 
of Anjou, and his wife is given as Elgiva, 
daughter of the Saxon King Ethelred. 
Where has this statement been derived from ? 
Note bb of the Appendix to vol. ii. of 
Freeman’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest 
of England,’ deals with the family of Leo- 
fric, the Saxon Earl of Mercia, and com- 
ments on the identity of Ealdgyth, the only 
daughter according to Ordericus of A‘lfgar, 
the son of Leofric and Godifu (Godiva). 
Freeman says that a genealogy of the fam- 
ily of Leofric (of a suspicious character) 
gives Alfgar a daughter Lucy, who, though 
unknown to Domesday, inherited the lands of 
the family, and was married, first in the 
Conqueror’s time, to Ivo Taillebois, then in 
the time of Henry I, to Roger FitzGerald, 
and lastly, in the time of Stephen, to Ran- 
ulf, Earl of Chester. She had a son by each 
of the last two husbands. As Freeman says, 
the chronology is as amazing as the whole 
chronology of the pedigree. A woman whose 
father died before 1065, is made to bear a 
son at some time between 1135 and 1154. 

Freeman asserts that there was undoubt- 
edly a Lucy, who did marry in succession, 
Roger FitzGerald and Earl Ranulf, who 
was the mother of the Earl’s son, William 
Randulf, and who was alive in 1141, but 
nothing is known to connect her either with 
lvo Taillebois or with the house of Leofric. 
Lucy, as the name of an Englishwoman in 
the eleventh century, is as impossible as 
Rowena or Ulrica, unless, indeed, the French 
origin of her mother is called in. 

Freeman says that the false Ingulf (pseudo- 
Ingulf ap. Gale, i. 57) is great on the sub- 
ject of Ivo and Lucy, and the tradition is 
still swallowed by novelists and local anti- 
quaries. He says it is amazing to find Sir 
Francis Palgrave in the same company. 
Godgifu, the grandmother of so many of our 
characters, is shown to have survived the 
Conquest, but to have died before the Survey 
by the same evidence which proves the like 
in the case of her daughter-in-law #lfgifu, 
the wife of her son Alfgar. 

Has any further research on this topic 
brought to light any more evidence by which 
the tangle thus described may be straightened 
out ? 

H. A. 





ITZALAN, ALBINI AND MOWBRAY 
FAMILIES. — How can one identify 
these families when among quartered arms? 
I am tracing a pedigree, and find a shield 
of quartered arms and no reference to it in 
the County Visitation. Whence did the Her- 
alds get their information? Are there older 

Visitations yet unpublished ? 

ENQUIRER. 


HEELER FAMILY OF IRELAND. -~ 

Rasina Doyle Wheeler was the maiden 
name of the wife of Lord Lytton (the novel- 
ist). Her family has been designated as of 
Ballywixi, Limerick, and also of Lizzard 
Connell, in Ireland. Were the Wheelers of 
Ballywixi and Lizzard Connell armigerous? 
Also, can anyone describe the arms (if any) 
of the family ? 


H. L. W. 
‘“ DHONEY”: ‘‘ PONEY.’’—In John o’ 
London, June 16, 1934, appeared - 


communication from a correspondent who 
gave, in a short list of “‘ secret ’’ words cur- 
rent among market-traders, the term 
‘“Poney ’? = inferior goods. Is this to be 
regarded as a variant of the American slang 
term ‘‘ Phoney,’’ which has already been 
discussed in these columns ? 
C. P. Hate. 


‘MHE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE.’ 

Thomas James Mathias (1754-1835), 
reputed author of ‘ The Pursuits of Litera- 
ture.’ Can anyone give information as to 
where the 14th edition of ‘The Pursuits of 
Literature’ is to be found? Mathias was a 
member of a large family, most of whom 
appeared to be in the Royal service. Is 
there any member of this family surviving 
to-day ? 

W. KENNETH SPICER. 


UGHES FAMILY.—Valentine, third son 

of Richard Hughes, of Frongoch, parish 

of Llanllugan, Co. Mont., was High Sheriff 

Co. Mont. 1730, and died at Park, unmar- 

ried. Is anything known of Richard 
Hughes’s parentage? Who was his wife? 


T. B. Trappres-Lomax. 


PENNYMOOR. — From an etymological 
point of view, the place-name Spenny- 
moor is very difficult to explain—especially 
the first element. Can any light be thrown 
on its derivation? The local belief that it 
means “‘ Thorny moor’’ is not acceptable. 


H. Askew. 
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Replies. 
ARISTOCRATIC AIR IN RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE. 


(clxvi. 406). 


USSLAN society in 1917 was perhaps nov _grims, mostly French, as they emerged from 


| St. Peter’s after the beatification of St. Joan 


quite typical of Russian society before 
the war. At that date Russia was in a state 
of transition, or, to use another phrase dear 
to the English Press, 
era’’ was at hand. But it would seem that 
a writer who says that aristocratic taste 
and breeding ‘‘ pervaded’”’ Tsarist Russia is 
guilty of some exaggeration. In pre-war 
times Russian society contained a small, cos- 
mopolitan upper class and an immense 
number of peasants—eighty per cent. of the 
whole—Asiatic, conservative, and certainly 
not distinguished for refinement. From the 
rest of the nation the Jews must be excluded, 
because they were a race apart, and then 
there would be in any average town—and 
the country counted far more than the towns 

-a certain number of families which might 
1airly be called middle-class, that is, the 
nucleus of a middle class, but not a middle 
class of great size or any particular import- 
ance, 

The aristocrats by their brilliance, the 
peasants by their numbers, were the elements 
that counted in the Russian social system. 
The Court affected the former and its influ- 
ence may have gone lower than that, but it 
could not ‘‘ pervade’’ the multitudinous host 
of moujiks, many of whom, even in the reign 
of Nicholas II, had been born in a state of 
serfdom. In fiction, Dostoievsky’s Natashka 


‘“the dawn of a new | 
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many miles to the west of Kiev, or some of 
the Ukrainian Hebes who helped to crowd the 


| courtyards of the monastery of Petchersk on 


What 
their attractiveness was 


the eve of a feast of the Assumption. 
added greatly to 


| their many-coloured dresses and the many 





is a charming middle-class girl, but this | 


daughter of a dissipated, half-mad, impe- 


cunious musician owes much of her charm: 


to the fact that she lived for years in an 
aristocratic household. 

With regard to the beauty of the women 
in Tsarist Russia, those of the upper class 
could vie in beauty and intelligence with any 
women anywhere, and no doubt they knew all 
the secrets by which beauty may be perpetu- 
ated. The peasant girls passed through a 
period when their looks were very pleasing, 
but the period was short-lived and radiant 
as a Siberian spring. Nowhere in Italy or 
France have I seen girls so strikingly pretty 
as some groups of peasant girls who were pre- 
sent once when I was watching the opening 
of a railway in the heart of the country 


| They describe two different - bodies. 


beads of coral that they wore round their 
necks. 


I remember watching thousands of pil- 


of Arc, and thinking what sorry folk we 
westerners are with our clothes so sombre and 
uniform. If St. Peter’s had been in Russia, 
and if the ceremony had been Orthodox, the 
whole of the great court in front of the 
basilica would have been ablaze with colour. 
As for modern Russia, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that there is much that is aristocratic 
there to-day. Want of religion, the per- 
petual study of political economy and a 
passion for industrialism, these three com- 
bined have never yet produced a genuine 
aristocrat. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


In 1927 I recollect an 
mannered Russian at Nice who went 
about begging with the phrase, ‘‘ Char- 
ity for a poor prince.’’ Of course, he 
may have been an actual prince easily 
enough, but, also, he may equally well 
have not been. His appearance and man- 
ners, however, were perfectly princely; and 
in either respect, but particularly the latter, 
infinitely an improvement on those of some 
other princes I personally have known. 


A. H. C.-P. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCILS (clxvi. 425).— 

‘“Town Council’? and _ ‘‘ Borough 
Council’’ are not interchangeable terms. 
The 
rule for distinguishing between them is so 
simple that it can be stated in a sentence. 
‘“ Borough ’’ Councils are peculiar to the 
administrative county of London, and de- 
scribe the Councils of the Metropolitan 


extremely well- 


| boroughs only. All others are Town Councils 
| or City Councils, as the case may be. It was 


| 


a piece of stupidity to have invented this 
new name, though it must be remembered 
that Town Councils have larger powers than 
Borough Councils. The ignorance of pro- 
vincial local government affairs on the part 
of London daily papers is the main cause of 
the confusion, and The Times, which used to 
pride itself on its accuracy, is as bad as any 
of them. No resident in a provincial town 
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would dream of speaking of his ‘‘ Borough ”’ 
Council—he would, of course, say Town 
Council. Thus the Council of a provincial 
borough is no more a Borough Council than 
a horse chestnut is a chestnut horse. 


Not a COCKNEY. 


SXTRACTS FROM A LOST MARRIAGE 
REGISTER (cxxvi. 404).—More than 
one reader is grateful to J. H. Busby for 
these records. Can he give more? Also, can 
he supply a list of the Rectors of Wheat- 
hampsted ? 
i aes 


HURCHWARDENS’ STAVES  (clxvi. 
371).—All the authorities seem to agree 
in deriving the offices of churchwarden and 
sidesman from the Testes Synodales or 
synodsmen (corrupted into sidesmen). These 
were credible persons summoned out of every 
parish to attend the Bishop’s Visitation ; but 
churchwardens, as such, were first directed 
to be appointed by a synod held by William 
de Corbeuil, Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Westminster, from 13 to 16 May, 1127. 

No evidence that churchwardens used 
staves seems to be forthcoming. The perusal 
of a number of inventories of church goods, 
which include articles of trifling value, such 
as fire shovels, has failed to disclose any 
mention of these staves. In the writers 
youth (1870 to 1890) he cannot remember 
these staves being used or displayed, and he 
cannot help thinking that their use is of 
quite recent date, unless, of course, some 
eighteenth-century examples are to be found 
in the churches in London or other large 
towns. 

A staff, or wand, is an ancient symbol of 
dignity, as witness the Royal Sceptre. The 
great officers of state carry white wands, and 
in’ this they were imitated by Mayors of 
cities and boroughs (see references to the 
white staff of the Mayor of Stafford in a 
letter dated 25 Sept., 1682, from the Mayor 
to Sir Leolin Jenkins in the State Papers 
(Domestic) of that year and in the Corpora- 
tion Order Book under date 8 May, 1688), 
and even by the stewards of the households 
of the nobility. These white wands were 
merely symbolic and would have been useless 
as weapons. 

Besides the pastoral staves of bishops and 
abbots, the precentor in a cathedral or monas- 
tery carried a staff or wand, probably to 
keep time. The staff of the parish beadle 


j 


seems a hybrid between a mace and a wand. 
The ancient church beadles are said to have 





| been sacristans, the old form “‘ bedell ”’ being 


connected with the Saxon ‘‘ bede,’’ meaning 
prayer, and the verger in a cathedral church 
is often officially entitled ‘‘ sexton.’’ 


Francis J. Cope. 


AILBOIS AND VIPONT (elxvi. 333, 
375, 393).—It is difficult to identify the 
Ivo Tailbois, temp. Conqg., who is said 
to have been a brother of Fulke, Couat of 
Anjou, and was the ancestor of the Lancaster 
barons of Kendal whose heiress Helewise, 
five generations intervening, married Gilbert 
son of Roger Fitz-Reinfred, with the Ivo 
Tailbois who is said to have married a niece 
of Alan Rufus, Earl of Richmond. The 
Angevin Tailbois according to some writers 
married Lucie, the sister of Edwin and 
Morcar, and received part of their lands. 
Goube, a French historian, in his ‘ Hist. du 
Duché de Normandie,’ vol. i., 237, places this 
marriage about 1075. He does not name his 
authorities for his references to Tailbois. 

Alan Rufus, Earl of Richmond, who was 
also a Count en Bretagne, according to the 
Neville pedigree given in Surt. Soc. Publ. 
No. 144, p. 23, had a nephew cognomine 
Tailbois (also referred to as Taillebois), a 
son apparently of Alan’s younger brother 
Ribaldus; and this Tailbois is there said to 
have married Agatha, daughter of Robert 
Bruce of Skelton, into which family also a 
daughter of the above-mentioned Gilbert and 
Helewise, one of the co-heiresses of the 
Tailbois-Lancaster-Reinfred line, married 
(temp. Hen. III) v. Banks ‘ Extinct and 
Dormant Peerage,’ 1, 109. It has also been 
suggested, with some _ probability, that 
Beatrice, a daughter of Ivo Tailbois by his 
previous marriage, was married to Ribaldus 
the brother of Earl Alan. 

The house of Tailbois, whether Angevin or 
Breton, was evidently allied to the families 
of Lancaster, Bruce, Reinfred and, as 
shown by Mr. Ransford’s account of some 
of the Vipont-Reinfrid connections, with the 
Viponts also. I have not yet had oppor- 
tunity to consult the pedigree of Vipont 
mentioned by Mr. J. ArpaGH (ante 393). 

Robert de Vipont, in the reign of King 
John, and Ivo his brother are mentioned (by 
Matthew Paris) as being among that King’s 
evil counsellors. The point of enquiry raised 
resolves itself into the possible identity of 
the Ivo, brother of Earl Robert, with the 
Ivo (de Tailbois), Chamberlain of the same 
Earl, to whom by King John’s command 
Elisabeth, widow of William Bardolph, was 
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married in 1206. This Elisabeth was one of 
the three co-heiresses of William of Hepple 
(Northumberland) and Hurworth (Durham). 

It is notable that the armorials of Hepple 
given by Mr. C. H. Hunter Blair in 
‘Arch. Aeliana’ 3rd Series, VI, and given 
also in Gregson’s ‘ Portfolio of Lancashire,’ 
do not indicate any feudal connection with 
Bardolph, Tailbois, or Vipont; but they do 
very definitely suggest connection with Baliol, 


and, more remotely, with the Earls of 
Richmond. 
e R. B. HEpPpPLe. 
AILBOIS OF HARBOTTLE CASTLE 
(clxvi. 387).—In Sir Henry Ogle’s 
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‘Ogle and Bothal,’ p. 356, there is a sketch | 
pedigree of the family of Tailboys (as he | 


spells the name) of Hepple. It appears that 
a family bearing the local name of Hepple 
ended in three co-heiresses at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. One of the co- 
heiresses died childless, and the barony of 
Hepple was divided between the other two. 
Of these, one named Elizabeth married Ivo 
Tailboys, living in 1206 and 1220. Sir 
Robert Tailboys was living in 1279, Sir Luke 
Tailboys in 1290, 1308, and 1315. Sir Wil- 
liam Tailboys in 1338 assigned to Henry, his 
son, and Eleanor, daughter of Sir Gilbert de 
Burradon, 12 messuages and 1,240 acres of 
land and wood and half the mill in Hepple 
and Great Tossan. In the meanwhile, the 
other half of the barony had been acquired, 
by marriage with an heiress, by Sir Robert 
Ogle, and in 1338, Walter, son of Henry Tail- 
boys and Eleanor, his wife, conveyed his half 
of the barony of Hepple to Sir Robert Ogle, 
in exchange for land in Hurworth-on-Tees. 


M. H. Dopps. 


There is an account of this family in the 
new edition of the ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. 
vil., p. 358 (1929), under ‘‘ Kyme.’’ 


CHARLES Evans. 


ANISH AND DUTCH SOLDIERS 
SERVING IN ENGLAND IN _ 1697 
(clxvi. 424).—An interesting sidelight on the 
employment of Danish soldiers who were 
brought to England when William III. 
came over to occupy the English throne can 
be seen in Beverley Minster in the shape of 
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Daniel Straker and Johannes Frederick 
Bellow, the latter of whom was beheaded for 
killing the former. The event occurred in 
December 1689. The two troopers in order 
to settle a private grievance had fought a 
duel with the result stated. This is quoted 
as a remarkable instance of a foreign law 
being enforced on English soil. 


H. ASskKEw. 


EMBO FAMILY: ARMS WANTED 

(clxvi. 406).—Failing other answers, the 

simplest plan would be to communicate with 
the Vatican or the Vatican Library. 


A. H. C.-P., 


OOS: PAULET: STRANGE: POYNE 
(elxvi. 370, 409). — The descent of the 
family of de Roos of Gedney, Lincs, has to 
be pieced together. The following notes will 
help to frame a pedigree. 

In 1212 Fulco de Oyri held 14 car. of land 
in Gedney, etc., of the fief of Albemarle, that 
| Earl holding of the King by military ser- 

vice whereof 48 car. made one knight’s fee. 
| (Testa de N., p. 346). Fulk’s three daugh- 
ters became his heiresses. Ela, the second 
one, had a son William le Constable, 1250; 
| his son Simon enfeoffed Robert de Ros, and 
Erneburga, apparently his daughter, and 
their son James Ros claimed, unsuccessfully, 
the advowson, 1334. (Coram R. Hill: 3 
Ed. III. Lines, ‘ N. and Q.,’ iv. pp. 38, 44). 
Robert de Ros, d. 1285, married Isabel, 
daughter of William de Albini (Daubeny iv., 
heiress of the Belvoir fief. She died 1301; 
their younger son was the above Robert de 
Ros; he died 1310. James de Roos and 
others were holding in Gedney, 1343, three 
parts of a fee which Robert de Roos had 
(1303) held of the fief of Albemarle (Feudal 
Aids, III., pp. 152, 240). In that year 
Margaret, widow of John de Ros, was granted 
a messuage in Gedney. In 1346 Robert de 
Roos was holding there. In 1374 Sir James 
de Roos died seized of a manor in Gedney, 
| in 1381-2, Sir Robert died seised of that 
manor. He left three sons: 1. Nicholas, a 
clerk, died 1396; 2, James, whose son and 
heir, Robert, proved age 1411-2, and as Sir 
| Robert, died 1441-2, apparently without 


} issue; 3, Robert, from whom descended 


a tablet on which are inscribed these lines: | James; James; and Robert, who died c. 1470, 


Here two young Danish souldiers lye 
1 he one in quarrell chanc’d to die; 
[he other’s head—by their own law 
With sword was severed at one blow. 


The burial register supplies the names as 


| leaving Margaret, who married Wittylbery ; 
| their son Robert, quitclaimed manors of 
| Hungerton and Wyville, near Grantham, to 
' John Bramston, Esq., 1490. Robert mar- 
‘ried Anne and died 1506 s.p., when John 
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Paulet, aged fifty-two, was found next of 
kin. (Close R. 54, viii. no. 11, and Inq. 
p-m.). 

In 1469 John Poulet and Alianora, his 
wife, granted to uses manors in Gedney, etc., 
which had belonged to the de Roos family; 
these were quitclaimed by Robert Wyttyl- 
bery 1489. The manors of Hungerton and 
Wyville were quitclaimed (1490) by John 
Bramston and Elizabeth, his wife, John Pol- 
let, arm., and Alianora, his wife, who re- 
mised for the heirs of the two wives. (Feet 
of Fines, File 79, m. 24 5 H. VII., 
Lines. ‘ N. and Q.,’ iii., p. 121). Sir John 
Paulet died 1506, aged fifty-two, leaving a 
son William. 

From the above it appears that James, 
last male of de Roos of Gedney, left two 
daughters, Margaret and Alianora, as his 
heiresses. 

ALFRED WELBY. 

18, Chester Street, London, S.W.1. 


HE VICTORIES OF ARTHUR (clxvi. 
381, 425). — References to the siege of 
Mount Badon will be found in a discussion 
on ‘‘ King Arthur ”’ in the Genealogist, N.S., 
yols. xviii. and xix. (1902-3), between Mr. A. 
S. Scott-Gatty, York Herald, and W.H.B.B. 
Mr. Scott-Gatty’s first article (xviii. 209- 
216) was so badly mauled by his critic that 
the original pages 209-210 were suppressed 
and replaced by two revised pages. There 
was a short article on ‘The Battle of 
Mount Badon’ in Antiquity, vol. vi., pp. 
459-463 (December, 1932), by Robert Birley. 


G. H. WHiIte. 


HE LEFT HAND IN EATING (elxvi. 
313).—In the East the left hand is cere- 
monially unclean, being exclusively used for 
certain ablutions, and food is never touched 
with it. Dining on one occasion with a high- 
caste Brahmin gentleman, I inadvertently 
took a fruit from a dish with my left hand. 
My host said nothing, but, on an impercept- 
ible signal to one of his ladies who were 
serving us, she removed the dish at once, and 
it was doubtless emptied away into the 

refuse. 

Epwarp HEron-ALLen. 


THE BODIES OF THE REGICIDES 

(clxvi. 279, 317, 357, 393).—At the last 
reference, Mr. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON asks 
if there is any authentic evidence extant that 
Ireton’s body was actually brought to Lon- 
don. The answer is in the affirmative. Eve- 
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JUNE 30, 1934, 


lyn’s Diary, 6 Mar., 1652, gives the follow- 
ing: 

Saw the magnificent funeral of that arch. 
rebel, Ireton, carried in pomp from Somerset 
House to Westminster, accompanied with 
divers regiments of soldiers, horse and foot: 
then marched the mourners, General Crom. 
well (his father-in-law), his mock parliament 
men, officers, and forty poor men in gowns, 
three led horses in housings of black cloth, 
two led in black velvet and his chargin 
horse, all covered with embroidery and gold, 
on crimson velvet: then the guidons, ensigns, 
four heralds, carrying the arms of the State 
(as they called it) namely, the redgcross and 
Ireland, with the casque, wreath, sword, spurs 
ete., next, a chariot canopied of black velvet 
and six horses, in which was the corpse; the 
pall held up by the mourners on foot; the 
mace and sword, with other marks of his 
charge in Ireland (wher he died of the plague) 
carried before in black scarfs. Thus, in a 
grave pace, drums covered with cloth, soldiers 
reversing their arms, they proceeded through 


| the streets in a very solemen manner. 


This account seems to provide very sub- 
stantial evidence of the burial in Westmin- 
ster Abbey given by an eye-witness of the 
ceremony. 

H. Askew. 


[NLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 

‘ AND PERIODICALS (clxvi. 83, 86, 
99, 116, 124, 141, 156, 214, 318, 357, 423).— 
There seems to be some ambiguity about the 
date of establishment of The Hereford Jour- 
nal. If Vol. 1, No. 12: Sept. 11, 1739, is 
the earliest known copy (in the Hereford 
Public Library), it would seem that 1739 
rather than 1713 is the correct date of origin. 
Perhaps someone can determine whether there 
ever was a paper with a similar title as 
given by the Esser Review and the ‘ Encyclo 
paedia Britannica,’ vol. xix., 11th ed., p. 
563. If Plomer also gives 1739 (p. 233) how 
can Morgan say that it was first published 
in 1770? (-1925). I have adopted the date 
1739 as being the correct date of origin unless 
there were other papers with the same title, 
but of different dates of establishment. 

Is this the same as The Hereford Jour- 
nal, with the History of the World given 


gratis? W. J. Lane. 
EMOLISHED COUNTRY HOUSES 
(clxvi. 423).—Three instances of the 


demolition of country houses may be quoted 
in the North—Haggerston Castle, Swarland 
Park, and Edenhall. Haggerston Castle in 
Northumberland dated from the time of 
Edward III. when licence to crenellate it was 
obtained by its then owner, Robert de Hag- 
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gerston. Partly burned in 1618 and _after- 
wards reconstructed by Sir Thomas Hagger- 
ston before 1777, it was again reconstructed 
by Sir Carnaby Haggerston in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. 

Swarland Park, with its Nelson associa- 
tions, was erected by a member of the Grieve 
family in 1765. It must be distinguished 
from Swarland Hall, the old mansion of the 
Heselrige’s built about 1640. This is also in 
Northumberland. 

If Edenhall, Cumberland, the residence of 
the Musgraves, built by Sir Philip Musgrave 
in 1820-1822 on the site of an older mansion, 
has not already been pulled down its demoli 
tion has been decreed. 





H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ANSLATION FROM FRENCH IN 

A. E. HOUSMAN’S ‘LAST POEMS ° 
(clxvi. 406).—The words ‘‘ Nous n’irons plus 
au bois, les lauriers sont coupés,’’ are in 
Théodore de Banville (1823-1891), ‘ Les Cari- 
atides, les Stalactites,’ p. 220 (Ed. Char- 
pentier). See Professor Othon Guerlac’s 
‘Les citations Frangaises,’ Paris, 1931, p. 
188. A note describes the quotation as 
‘Ronde enfantine antérieure 4 Banville.”’ 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


The author of Nous N’Irons plus aux bois, 
etc., is Théodore de Banville. The little ten- 
line poem is given in ‘ The Oxford Book of 
French Verse,’ p. 450. 

Cy Ae C. 


“TIBER ECCLESIASTICUS” (clxvi. 

424).—This query probably refers to 
the work known as ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus 
compiled in the 26th year of Henry VIII, 
and published a century ago in six folio 
volumes at twenty-five shillings each. The 
first five volumes are out of print, but the 
entire work can be seen at most of the larger 
public libraries. It was issued by the 
Record Commissioners, 


H. F. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxvi.406).—(2) I cannot | 
41 recollect in which of his works that thought 
is dealt with, being very imperfectly acquainted 
with my old friend’s writings, but I do very 
well remember Professor Ruskin giving utter- 
ance to it, and almost in the exact words of your 
correspondent, in private life, and that on more | 
than one occasion; nor have I ever heard or | 
read the sentiment expressed in so Ruskinian 9 | 
way by any other person. | 


A. H. Cooper-PRiIcHARD. 


Valencia. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| in his survey of Bridges’s work. 
| the book 
| Bridges comprising seventy-nine items; Part 


The Library. 


A Bibliography of Robert Bridges. By 
George McKay. (Oxford University Press. 
£1 11s. 6d.). 

NHE reader will, naturally, turn first to 
the frontispiece, and this drawing—from 

Sir William Rothenstein’s ‘Twenty-Four 

Portraits ’"—will, as it were, accompany him 

The plan of 

Robert 





is: Part I. Books by 
II. Publications containing Contributions by 
Robert Bridges, with an Index of First 
Lines, and a General Index. To all of this 
is prefixed an Introduction, biographical and 
biblographical. Born in 1844, after choos- 
ing medicine as his profession, Bridges aban- 
doned this for poetry in 1881, after a serious 
attack of illness. His first book of verse had 
been published eight years earlier, and he 
had followed it up with others in 1876, 1879 
and 1880. He now turned also to play writ- 
ing—to the improvement of hymns and hymn- 
singing (for which he effected much) ; to the 
close study of English prosody and to liter- 
ary criticism. He founded the Society for 


| Pure English, and was much occupied with 


spelling reform. In the simplified spelling 
invented by him we have ‘ The Testament of 
Beauty,’ perhaps his greatest work, which is 
at any rate remarkable in being thus doubly 
an experiment (for in metre and rhythm also 
Bridges was exemplifying a theory) and yet 
not suffering thereby either in energy or in 
range. By 1890—besides plays—he was able 
to bring out a collection entitled ‘ The Shorter 
Poems of Robert Bridges,’ and thenceforward 
we have a series of choice books or booklets 
of which the most important were given to 
the public in two issues, the ‘‘ Limited ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Regular,’ and which include prose 


/ essays as well as verse. On the whole, and 


now with this excellent and scholarly biblio- 
graphy as guide, Bridges offers a straight- 
forward course to the collector. Mr. McKay, 
among one or two other details, mentions a 
small folio broadside said to have appeared 
in New York some years ago, a ‘‘ Class Ode 
of ’79,’’ with words by Robert Bridges— 
which nobody seems to know about; though 
doubtless unimportant, it would be interest- 
ing to have it identified. 

The first item of Part II. is an account 
uf ‘A severe Case of Rheumatic Fever treated 
successfully by Splints,’ in Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Reports. After that there is 
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a good variety of essays contributed to period- 
icals; letters, appeals and poems connected 
with the Great War; a few introductions 
and prefaces; the edition of Richard Watson 
Dixon’s ‘Last Poems’; the anthology of 
poets and philosophers called ‘ The Spirit 
of Man’; and—what is perhaps the most 
widely important thing Bridges ever did— 
the edition of the Poems of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. 

Most of the books after 1893 were produced 
by the Oxford University Press, but there 
are a few notable exceptions: the ‘On 
receiving Trivia’ at the Mill House Press; 
the Doubleday, Page & Co.’s ‘ Influence of 
the Audience’ printed for Stanley Morrison ; 
‘The Tapestry,’ printed at 41, Bedford 
Square, London, with Arrighi type; ‘ Octo- 
ber and Other Poems,’ printed for Heine- 
mann at Guildford; and the ‘ Poems written 
in the Year MCMXIII’ which came from 
the Ashendene Press. Before 1893 Edward 
Bumpus and George Bell were frequently 
the publishers and much of the printing was 
done by the Daniel Press. 


Elizabethan Book-Pirates. By Cyril Bat- 
hurst Judge. (Harvard University Press: 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. net). 

Beek piracy is mostly written of with 

severe reprobation. Mr. Judge’s book 

puts the other side of the question. And it 
is a side likely at the present day to win 
sympathetic hearing. John Wolfe, Roger 
Ward, Robert Waldegrave and Simon Staf- 
ford—poor and struggling and unscrupulous 
men—broke the law and defied the authori- 
ties. But the law was in fault; and the 
authorities did not realise what they were 
dealing with. To make a monopoly of the 
printing of A.B.C.’s and Accidences, of law- 
books, and grammars and prayer-books, was 
to lay hands upon one of the universal rights 
of mankind, not far different from the right 
to clothing or a house. But in the sixteenth 
century the chance to read was not recog- 
nised as anything essential to satisfactory 
living. The printing-press to the Eliza- 
bethan was as the B.B.C. to the Georgian of 
our day. 

Then there is the printer’s point of view 
to look at. Here were inexhaustible oppor- 
tunities for work. 
books and more books. Only in London and 
Oxford and Cambridge could presses be law- 
fully set up—and Oxford and Cambridge 








The whole world wanted | 





might have but one press apiece. 

this great industry be restricted to the f 
oured few to whom the Queen chose to grant 
letters patent? Why should readers go with. 
out books, and printers go without work, | 
that a few privileged persons might grow 
rich? There was something of adventure, 
too, in defying and outwitting the prosperous, 
in the hiding of presses and the getting away 
with what one could when danger threat 
ened. The book-pirates, in fact, had about 
them something of the attractiveness which’ 
belongs to rebels against official injustice 
and foolishness, and to daring against heavy 
odds. They were not estimable persons, but 
in the inevitable movement towards the lib- 
erty of letters, they had their use. 


Still, their type of activity and or , 


a 


is a common one, essentially the same im 
many spheres of enterprise. The most inter 
esting character in the book is not Martin & 
Marprelate’s printer, nor Simon Stafford, 
the draper, who forced his way through 

and regulations to the position of master 
printer, but the Stationers’ Company. Mr, 
Judge brings out well the Company’s atti 
tude towards the pirates. Of necessity th 
were repressive; but they tempered severit 
both with commonsense and with something’ 
which almost looks like a sense of the real) 
nature of the situation. Lavish quotation 
from interrogatories and depositions—a pl 
sant feature—illustrates this, and it 
rounded out by the Appendices, which sho 
us proceedings against pirates from the poia 
of view of the Star Chamber. 

The Preface strikes a good introducto 
note, especially in setting the ‘‘ book-pirate ” 
before us as exemplifying a genuine difficul 
of the times. The Conclusion emphasi 
Elizabeth’s own responsibility in the matter 
Her granting of monopolies to printers is 
good an instance as any to show the practical 
working of Tudor tyranny. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London,” 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High W 
combe. = 

We cannot undertake to answer querl 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints : 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to al 


| addresses of friends which readers may like 


to send to him. 
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